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Labor Problems 

AND 

The Public’s Rights 

BY 

JAMES R. DAY 

CHANCELLOR SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CLUB 

NEW YORK, JANUARY 29, 1921 




Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

First, I want General Stotesbury to take care of the watch. 
I don’t pay any attention to the watch when I talk, but I want 
to stop within the prescribed half-hour. He must look out 
for the time! 

I think I was never in a political club before. (Laughter.) 
I have been in churches and prayer meetings and other good 
places, but never have I gotten into a political club. I am a 
Republican, too. This, I know, is somewhat non-partisan in its 
purposes today, but I am a Republican. I was born and raised 
in a family where they beheved in abolition and prohibition 
and equal suffrage. I was raised on that for my diet. I have 
seen the abolition question settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and about an equal distribution of heroism and bravery 
on both sides. I have seen the Eighteenth Amendment adopted 
and I have full confidence that the question of prohibition is to 
be essentially settled when we get down to essential things. As 
to woman suffrage, I leave that entirely to her. You might just 
as well make up your mind that a woman will do what she 
pleases to do. So that question is settled. (Laughter.) 

1 believe in the Constitution of the United States of America. 
(Applause.) 1 look upon it with something of reverence. 
I believe it is the greatest instrument for the construction of a 
government that ever was penned by the hand of man. 
(Applause.) I believe in all of its amendments, which make it 
entire and complete until we make another amendment, and 
I hope that will not be on the observance of the Holy Sabbath, 
or on the use of tobacco, much as I hate that. There are some 
things I think that we can manage without summoning to our 
aid the Constitution, and I think we can manage a good many 
things that are yet before us. But the Constitution that 
prescribes and proscribes equahty of privilege, and freedom to 
every man, woman and child that lives within its provisions, 
is my doctrine, and I revere it ; a Constitution that is not to be 
revised by any organization or any court of justice, or any 
popular assault or any passing popular vote; a Constitution 
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that i ; so deep rooted and so mighty in its gi owth and develop- 
ment that the courts of justice move cautiously in the direction 
of an nterpretation, and there is a final court at last upon which 
that i iterpretation is placed as a responsibility. I reckon that 
a mail or woman of my country who attempts in any way to 
interf‘re with that Constitution and bring it into contempt 
amon any of the people of my land, is an eni'my to his land and 
his country. (Applause.) I have no apology for him, whether 
he is of my church or your church or no church. The Consti- 
tutior stands upon its own eternal integrity, and if it is not right 
in an> particular according to my notion, th(Te is just one thing 
for mo to do, and that is prescribed by the Constitution. If I 
have power enough to bring about an amendment in the 
prescribed way, in a legal manner, I can set to work any day, 
but tiat prescribed way is not on a soapbox in a gutter. 
(Appl ruse.) 

I bi'lieve in capital, thoroughly and unqualifiedly — I believe 
in cap ital, because it is one of the great fundamental institutions 
of civlized man. It is different than it was, of course, in the 
feudal days, in the times when men took their money in gold 
form, ind put it into strong boxes and hid it away where it could 
not b(; stolen, and used from it as they pleased for themselves. 
That was not capital. That was the miser’s money wealth. 
But cipital is money that is circulating in the world in great 
indusi ries, in great improvements and vast concerns of mankind, 
in fac ory or ship or railway or college or church or hospital or 
philarthropy in its many forms. I do not know anything 
that can take its place. Nothing can displace capital. 

Whm I was a student in Bowdoin College, Wendell Phillips 
came to the village one time and delivei’ed an address in 
oppos tion to the capitalists. I went to hear him and listened 
to his oratory with great delight. I remember that he stated 
that one of these railroad magnates would stride across the 
contir ent and sweep over every legislature b(!tween the Atlantic 
and tl le Pacific with the skirts of his coat. 1 went away saying 
to myself, “The legislatures of America are greater than I 
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thought they were, for they are great enough to move out into 
their land in the direction of the construction of railways from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, by which they will build villages 
and cities, develop agriculture, promote the arts and the 
sciences, and Wendell Phillips has a narrower vision economi- 
cally than I thought he had.” 

That was the effect that it made on me, and it has been 
confirmed by the years that have passed since I heard Wendell 
Phillips deliver that address attacking the capitalists. But 
that has been a favorite pastime of the orator from that day 
until this, and it has been caught up by groups of men and 
echoed from hilltop to hilltop — the capitalist, the robber 
capitalist who takes away our money and our bread and our 
wages! — until it is a wonder that the capitalist has any courage 
to go out into the world and venture the investment of his 
moneys. 

If there were not capitalists to make the venture of invest- 
ment, please tell me where the railways would come from, 
and where the ships would come from, and where we would 
set the factories to work, and where we would provide for the 
millions of working men to earn a wage by which they might 
support themselves or their families? If there is any question 
on that point, stop and listen — look and listen at this particular 
moment. The proposition as the capitalist becomes disturbed 
as to his investment, the products of his factory, is as to whether 
they are now in demand and can be put into the market — when 
you instil into him any fear as to the profit of his business, all 
down the line of the working men there are men out of their 
jobs, and they are out of their jobs because the capitalist is 
out of his own confidence. That is the only reason they are out 
of their jobs. It is the capitalist that fiUs the working man’s 
dinner pail, and when the working man’s dinner pail is empty, 
I think he can appreciate without any argument or discussion, 
that it would be better for him and his dinner pail if the fires 
were started in the furnaces, and the wheels began to turn again, 
and the machines were to turn out their products. 
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I iannot appreciate, myself, this attack upon the capitahst. 
It se ems to me that he is a man who should have the cooperation 
of tl e leaders of Labor, and that no Labor leader should ever be 
hear cl saying in a union or out of it, anytliing of a derogatory 
character against capital as such, and capitahsts as a class of 
men in their land and their country. I am quite sure I am 
justified in that observation. We look to him for the vast im- 
pro\ ement of our industries. 

1 know there is a story current, that it is not the man who 
invests his money who is the creator of the factories and the 
proc nets of the factories, but it is the working man. It is not 
the vorking man — it is the capitalist ! TYiv working man comes 
to tie factory and the shop for a certain given price which 
he h sips to fix himself. If he does come it is satisfactory to him 
or h' j would probably not be there. He gets that wage and takes 
it a\ ^ay with him. He does not leave a dollar of it in the factory 
to hslp the wheels turn round. That was done by the venture 
of t] le man who made the investment and made it possible for 
him to go to work. You may say there is a coordinate relation, 
and that we grant. But the fundamental thing was in the man 
who took his money out of a savings bank, out of simply his own 
profit, and put it into a factory to manufacture goods, and in 
mar ufacturing goods he paid a wage to the man who came for 
what he said he wanted in the case; and that man did not leave 
a sii igle dollar to take care of profit and loss. That man had no 
risk as to the investment, that man had no insurance to pay. 
He lad no market to worry about, he did not lie awake a single 
hou ’ thinking about whether there would be failure or success ; 
whether there would be profit or there would be loss. He took 
his wage. That is what he worked for, and he went his way. 

B e worked on a railway and took his wage. Do you think he 
was worried about the railway? Or the construction of the 
railway? And what should develop out of the railway as a 
secondary contribution to the profit of the railway, like the 
creation of a village or city in a distant state? Do you think 
tha1 thought ever entered into his mind? Did any other 
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thought enter into the mind of the capitalist except the develop- 
ment of the railway in its largest capacity and in its primary 
and secondary results in the matter of profits? 

But now you say, this man comes there to work and the 
capitalist cares nothing for him if he gets his profit out of the 
investment that is made in the factory by grinding the laborer. 
That is certainly a shortsighted view of the thing. That labor 
man is an investment of the capitalist, if you please. His health, 
his intelligence, the comfort of his home, his cooperation — they 
all enter into the investment of the capitalist, and he has more 
interest in that labor man than you can have as a mere theorist 
or a promoter theoretically of labor conditions in their organized 
form. 

I believe in labor — thoroughly and unqualifiedly in labor, 
but labor as a whole, all labor and all laborers, every kind of a 
laborer — the appeal is on that broad plane ; and I am not select- 
ing here and there some isolated and singular condition and 
appealing to you tearfully with regard to that particular 
instance, but I am looking at the whole wide world of labor, 
and not simply at a minority form of labor. I believe that the 
labor union can be made a remarkable adjunct to labor, a 
contributory force to labor’s intelligence, and the cooperation 
of men in labor’s field of work; but I believe that that will be 
when that form of labor understands and appreciates and 
cooperates with the capitalist that employs that labor. 

I believe that the present attitude of the leaders of the labor 
union is extremely mischievous to labor in this country. 
(Applause.) I beheve that it is working a most damaging 
result and influence upon labor. I do not come here to champion 
any particular form of the capitalist, but when you come to tell 
me that a great corporation, where there are vast investments 
and employment is going on by the hundreds of thousands of 
working men, shall submit to the dictation, of certain labor 
leaders through the unions upon which they have influence, 
which you may please to call some kind of a bargain arrange- 
ment, and that the understanding must be made not between 
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the managers of the great corporation and their own men, some 
of ^ v^hom may be discontented, but the discussion of the merits 
of 1 he question must be with men who are from outside of their 
em )loyment, and that a new element shall be introduced into 
the management of their business, and that unless they concede 
tha t point to this outside interest then they must take the chance 
of { . general strike which will tie up their business, damage their 
ma :hinery, and we know not to what length it may go as to the 
imjieriling of their lives, I say to you that the Constitution of 
the United States of America makes provision for no such thing. 
It is opposed to all right and justice. (Aj)plause.) 

It does, however, make provision for the perfect freedom of 
these men who are representing this great corporation, to 
conduct their business according to their own best judgment. 
It i 5 as much their right as the franchise is their right. 

1 ou say that the open shop of a corporation is a closed shop 
against a union man. That depends upon whether the union 
ma 1 closes it. (Applause.) It is not closed by the corporation. 
It i 3 closed by the union man, if at all. 

riow, in what particulars do I not like the union? In the 
particular that the union proposes to set up an arrangement by 
which he shall have his employment wliere he pleases, with 
wh< >m he pleases, and he will not permit any man to have any 
eni])loyment that he can control who is not in his union and 
does not work according to his dictation. That is why I do not 
like him. I do not like him because when a man proposes to be 
ind ^pendent and does not want to join his union, that man is 
called a scab, and that man is slurred. His children hear it in 
the schoolyard. His wife meets it as she mingles or attempts to, 
witi her neighbors; and the man who is an American citizen, 
full born and full bred and with full rights, with full liberty and 
fuU freedom is pursued and made to suffer in terms of obloquy 
anc sometimes bodily injury and even death. 

I happened to stumble into the office of the superintendent 
of ny buildings at the University. We have a long list of 
em])loyees. We spend tens of thousands of dollars annually upon 
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the different employees. I found there four men representing 
different unions of my town. I apologized for my intrusion, 
and was told that these meii y, ere there to unionize the Univer- 
sity. But I said, “Gentlemen, it 1 were pastor of a church 
(I used to be) I think I would like to bave you men in my 
church. You look like it. I think I could moke stewards of 
you, and trustees. I like your kind. I never had V)ut one 
church where there w ere no working men, and I felt lonesome 
there. I like the w^orking man. I used to be one, but I cannot 
unionize the University. I will not do it. Why? Because 
you are in violation of my country’s Constitution, for you are 
in violation of the liberty and rights and freedom of my neighbor 
and my acquaintance who is working for the University as a 
mechanic, as a steam fitter, as a machinist, as a painter, as a 
fireman, as an engineer, as a janitor. I look upon him as having 
as much right as you have, and if you are coming here to say 
when he must go, then I say to you, I would rather you w ould 
not come. I would rather he would stay, and I insist upon 
that.” 

That is not because I do not like you men, but because I 
believe that the attitude of men in a combination of your kind 
is inimical to my country, and is disturbing the peace of my 
country. I do not see how" in the world you are going to 
challenge anything of that position. It is only common hberty, 
there must be absolute freedom, and it must not be possible 
that any organization of men shall assemble themselves to- 
gether in my land and country and institute a procedure by 
which they shall have all they want, and do as they absolutely 
please, and then say to me, “You shall not have what you w^ant, 
and you shall not do what you please, but what we please, 
because you do not belong to our organization.” 

I would not belong to a church that w ould do a thing hke 
that. We have fought out that battle, you know. We do not 
do anything hke that now. I have no hope of a civilization that 
would do anything like that, and I believe that this herding of 
men on the narrow terms of forced equahty is a mischievous 
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thin?. Freedom is an individual right. It can be surrendered 
onl^ by choice and not by force. 

T lat Interchurch affair that got togetJier and investigated 
a gr?at corporation that >>as conducting its business upon the 
placs of universal lit^rty, did not represent the church of God 
in n y opinion Applause.) I want to say to you that the man 
on t tia+ >3etf-constituted commission whom I recall as a member 
ofiuy church, did not represent my church, and I repudiate him. 
The men outside — now, ministers do know something once in a 
whil 3 if they have not been brought up in a machine shop— but 
ther' ; are some men who do know something even from a machine 
shop or anywhere else. This does not refer to Stelzle. But 
ther(5 are some ministers who are not qualified to go into a 
corporation and judge as to the equity of the working man’s 
righls, or whether the working man is being treated fairly. 
Miglity few ministers understand that problem. 

T{ ke that certain corporation to which I refer. That corpora- 
tion has two or three hundred thousand employees. I am not 
goinj I to intimate that there is any mercenary purpose upon the 
part of my friends of the unions in an attempt to get a closed 
shop in that organization. Of course, the fee would be three 
dollars apiece, and that is quite a consideration (laughter) and 
if yo 1 repeat it every year, and then put in fines and other such 
thin^ s, it gets to be a tremendous capital. But I don’t say they 
third . about anything of that kind. They ar(3 not worldly enough 
to tiink about anything of that kind! It is simply the single 
idea of promoting the working man of the union! The union 
leadf rs would repudiate such an immense riwenue ! 

W ‘11 now, that corporation has twenty thousand men em- 
ploy( d all the time to investigate the elements of just discontent 
with] n its own organization, its many shops, its many foundries, 
its vast enterprises scattered over the country. As fast as the 
discovery is made, there is an effort upon the part of the 
president of that institution and those who are adjutors with 
him, to cure any just discontent. I would give more for that 
than I would for all the minister investigations between the two 
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seas. That thing is knowledge acting with intelligence. The 
other thing is sentimental, and the Lord only knows where a 
minister wiU go when he gets to be merely sentimental! His 
tears in such a case are neither logical nor inteUigent. 

It is a broad field, as broad as the wide country in which we 
live; and understand that I am just as much in sympathy with 
these men as the gentlemen are who have talked to you. I have 
enjoyed what they have said. I believe a good many things 
they have said, but they have said a good many things they 
will not believe five years from today. I am in sympathy with 
improving all working men’s conditions — not the union men’s 
simply. Where did I come from.^ Who will deny that he is or 
was not a w orking man.^ Not one of you. Why, where did the 
millionaires come from? A few' scattered here and there 
inherited what they have. Most of them started with muscle, 
started in a machine shop. This is where Stelzle would have 
been if he had not gone into the ministry. (Applause and 
laughter.) He would have been one of those hated capitalists 
today. (Laughter.) But he became a successful Presbyterian 
minister. He has preached up around my town. I know 
about him. 

Now, these men were w orking men. I am a college president 
today. Do I look very much as though I ever rode a mustang? 
You say, the Lord pity the mustang, but I weighed only half 
what I do now. Then I didn’t always stay on his back. Do I 
look as if I ever rolled a truck on a steamboat, or herded mules 
— in my preparation for the college presidency? (Laughter) 

I know the working man and I profoundly respect him, and 
he is my neighbor and he is my brother, and I want him to stay 
in his union and make it what it ought to be, in making the best 
kind of a citizen and with the largest possible fellowship with 
every other man that works, even if he does not belong with his 
union. That is what I want to see accomplished, and I think 
that is something that is perfectly practicable and feasible. 
And I know it is just and right. I want that vast host of w orking 
men wLo do not belong to a union, that do not want to belong 



to a imion, to have as high a privilege as any man in the union, 
anywliere and everywhere. It seems to me that is only a fair 
kind of Americanism. I can not understand why it is not, and 
it oug ht to appeal to every one of us with great force. 

These working men, I say, appeal to me. One day I was 
walki ig the street of my town with Dr. Whetmore, who prac- 
tically founded your Natural History Muscmm of New York. 
By th 3 w ay, I used to live in New York myself. For eight years 
I lived here, and still preserved my integrity ! Well, there were 
three working men going down on the other side of the street. 
I said ‘ ‘Dr. Whetmore, tell me how to get hold of those fellows. 
I know' what they are thinking and saying. They are giving 
their own opinion of the college president, and the dignitary 
here jrom the Museum in New York. Tell me how' to get a 
bridg< ‘ over so that we can pass back and forth, so that I go to 
them and they come to me ? How' can we do it ? ” That is what 
I wan t to do. We are doing considerable of it now , quite a little, 
with 10 sacrifice of dignity on one side, or rights on the other 
side. That is what we must have. 

Let me tell you something. I am the president of a poor man’s 
college; that is, we have not millionaires in abundance where 
I am I like millionaires very much. I would like to get 
acquainted with them freely! I need them! But it is a poor 
man’s college. Hundreds of my students work their way with 
our h dp. 

What has been my business for twenty-seven years? To find 
a w a^ to give an education to the young man of the poor man’s 
home the young woman of the poor man’s home. That has 
been my business, to raise literally hundieds of thousands of 
doUai s to educate the children of those who could not educate 
their own children; and I recall today, capitalists of the city 
of New' York who used to give me their hundreds of thousands 
of dol lars. I could give you a name here today, of a man who 
in on( year surprised himself by putting one hundred thousand 
dollar 5 into my hand, to help the poor man’s sons and daughters, 
and other men who gave me their tens of thousands of dollars. 
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I could tell you of an Archbold, a Huyler and a Bow ne, and such 
men of your own city, and such men of other cities, who have 
given me the tens of thousands of dollars. 

Have I no sympathy with the poor man? I do not know’ any- 
body that I am so much interested in as I am in the poor man, 
and I profess that my address to you today is in the interest of 
all the working men— every one of them ; not only the union man, 
that he should make his union what it ought to be, and make 
himself the freeman that he ought to be, but the other man who 
is outside, the non-union man who is denied his rights — so that 
America shall be a free land according to the Constitution of this 
magnificent country — all men free. 

I walked up Fifth Avenue today from about Twentieth 
Street just to see the town. My host sent me downtown in his 
car today. I probably ought not to have gone down in the car. 
It looked very much like the car of a capitalist ! But I rode down 
and looked at Fifth Avenue in utter amazement. I said, 
‘ ‘Twenty-seven yeais! ” And then I thought, ‘ ‘What is it going 
to be twenty-seven years from now ? How are they going to get 
along up and down here? Flying machines? I don’t see any 
other way. You can not go underground or on the ground.” 
I studied all the way down, and then I thought I would like to 
w alk back, and I did, and I thought of the town, and met the 
thousands between Twentieth Street and Fortieth Street at the 
noon hour. I looked into their faces, saw tremendous vigor, 
saw the making of great personalities, saw the elements of a 
future, but saw that today there was a great work to be done, 
and you Republicans have got to do it . Y ou have got to measure 
up to what you talked when you were winning the victory, and 
not make it merely political and see who is going to be Secretary' 
of State and Secretary of the Treasury. You have got some- 
thing greater than that. You have got a big job of civilization 
on your hands right with those men whom I met when I w as 
coming up from Twentieth Street to Fortieth Street. 

You can not get at it too soon, and you can not do it by letting 
thousands come together in Madison Square Garden to hear 
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unans\ ered a soap-box orator say, “We own the business. 
We owa the factories. We will say where they shall be located. 
We wil decide how they are to be run. W e will show these 
capitalists that we ourselves control in this matter!” You 
must n ot leave these men to such teachings. That is revolution, 
that is in violation of your Constitution, and you have got to 
look out for that. Revolution you may have, but revolution 
means one thing — it will mean ultimately victory for the 
Const! .ution and the law and the courts, there is no question 
about .hat, but we do not want £my revolution for revolution 
means death. Then the men who assume to be the guides and 
the orators of the laboring man must not put revolutionary 
ideas ii ito his head by an attack upon capital ; by an attack upon 
the Constitution which restrains impulsive men; by an attack 
upon the Supreme Court, because it passes a decision which 
you dc not like; by an attack upon the President because he 
does n( >t put a measure through and put his name to it, which 
pleases you. The great thing to be done today is to be sober, 
and th jughtful. (Applause) 

I mi st not talk any longer. I am like Stelzle; I could talk 
on anc on, you know. I think you understand exactly my 
positio i, and it is not necessary to talk longer to show that. 
I want Mr. Frayne and Dr. Stelzle in that position, and every 
last mt n of the unions also. We will all unite together, we will 
unite f )r the union, and we will unite for the liberty of the non- 
union. But we will say to the union, “Don’t you try to get the 
shortest day you can get; don’t you try to get the biggest 
wage you can get.” And we will tell the union and non-union 
be squiu-e and fair. “Don’t you go into the home of a ladyjof 
wealth as was done in this city for a friend of mind a little while 
ago, to put up for her a bookcase, and spend a week on a job 
that ycu yourself say can be done in three days.” 

“ ‘W ay didn’t you do that, sir.^ ’ the lady asked. 

“I ciimot do it sooner.” 

“Why?” 

“I am not permitted to.” 
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“Well, don’t do that, but go there and say, T am going to do 
the best job ever done in this home, and I am going to do it as 
soon as I can.’ Don’t put the emphasis altogether on the wage.” 

Then you say, “Oh but these men must have a living wage.” 
That is appealing. It almost affected me to teais, when 1 
thought of these poor fellows that are getting an average of 
about fifteen hundred dollars a year, and the Italian who is 
getting $4.50 per day for shoveling a ditch, and I thought of 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church and the Baptist Church 
and the Methodist Church, that are averaging about eight 
hundred dollars a year. I thought of the school teachers all 
over the Empire State, averaging about eight hundred dollars 
a year. I think that is high, I have put it, too high. Oh, but 
never mind them! Who cares for a dominie? (Laughter.) 
Let him pray it out of the people. (Laughter.) Who cares for 
the school teachers? Why, they are getting a job. 

Oh, let us be careful of the living wage! But the school 
teacher has no family! Hasn’t he, though. He would hke to 
have if he hasn’t, and he does have, as often as the union man. 
And what about the young woman? It was never so expensive 
for her as it is now. So it is not all on one side. 

Now, I would like to have these men have aU the wage they 
can earn — every bit they can earn, but no more and no less 
than the business earns for them. When the union men said to 
me, “We want you to unionize the University, Chancellor,” 
I said, “Give me the money. I am not drawing dividends. 
I have no investments, you know. I get my money from people 
who give it to me, and I am glad to receive it, for the most part, 
without my asking for it. That is where I get my money, but 
1 have not money to take a day off your week, I have not money 
to take ten cents an hour and put it into your wage. These men 
that are working for me are working up to the time which we 
agreed upon, and they are happy, and they are agreed upon a 
wage and they are contented. They do not lose a dollar of it by 
a strike.” 

Now, the remark was made that the strike has not cost very 
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much . It has cost billions of dollars. You know that, and this 
matt(T of accidents is simply a common thing to mankind — 
not s mply a thing of the union. You have no comparison in 
that particular. You understand as well as I do that the great 
thou^ ht should be one of equal privilege and equal freedom, and 
we c£ nnot do some things, but I would be glad to do anything 
possi])le. Would I hke to give that man more? Yes, I would 
be gild to give him more, to give him all he can earn, but I 
wouk like to have him earn it just as cheerfully. 

Ido not want, as a manufacturer of typewriters and auto- 
mobi] es, to do all the wage business, but I want the working man 
to do his part in earning the wage you know, so that I can have 
my p oduct, so that I can build my automobile for a cheaper 
price oecause he puts more work into it, you know ; and so that 
I can sell my typewriter at a more reasonable figure because I 
get a coordination and a combination upon the part of these 
men with me. So that my capital and their labor meet to- 
gethej , and we are working together, and the Lord is maker 
of us ill. (All arose and applauded.) 
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